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Women’s Alliance has Active Week at Shoals 


About 250 delegates, as many as the 
hotel could accommodate, were registered 
at Star Island for Alliance Week, July 14- 
26. 

Probably at no time during the summer 
will there be a more ambitious observance 
of Celia Thaxter’s centenary than that of 
Tuesday evening, July 16, when an inter- 
pretation of her life was presented in tab- 
leaux representing her at different periods 
of her life. These began with Celia as a 
five-year-old, posed by little Miss Mary 
‘Churchill of Lebanon, N. H. Three pic- 
tures of her as a young girl and as a young 
wife and mother were portrayed by her 
great-granddaughter, Celia Thaxter Hub- 
bard of Cambridge, Mass., and in four 
others Mrs. Thaxter was represented in 
different poses by Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble 
of Newton Highlands, Mass. A large col- 
lection of photographic slides representing 
Celia, the members of her family and 
scenes from the Shoals, were thrown on a 
screen, and Miss Frances W. Wood of 
Detroit, Mich., sang several of Mrs. 
Thaxter’s songs and one by Uncle Oscar 
Laighton, Celia’s brother. Mrs. John R. 
Williams of Rochester, N. Y., who wrote 
the pageant, gave the readings to accom- 
pany the tableaux. These readings con- 
sisted largely of selections from Mrs. 
Thaxter’s prose and poetic writings. 

A case of interesting souvenirs of Mrs. 
Thaxter were loaned by her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Roland Thaxter of Cambridge. These 
included letters and manuscript poems; a 
letter from Major A. W. Greely with 
some pressed flowers and moss from the 
Arctic regions; interesting photographs; 
bits of needlework; and letters from Whit- 
tier, Longfellow and others. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa., gave a special thought for each day in 
a brief sermon at the chapel, and the 
morning lectures were by Rev. John C. 
Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., on ‘““The Lead- 
ership of Jesus.” 


Dr. Griffin preached Sunday on the 
text, “Pilate said unto him, What is 
truth?” The central problem of all 


thought, he said, is the reality and nature 
of God. Man can concentrate all his 
powers on the problem of what is reason- 
able. He may not arrive at the whole 
truth but he will be moving in the right 
way. Before the regular service Rev. 
Roydon C. Leonard of North Easton, 
Mass., conducted a communion service in 
the chapel. He dwelt upon the character 
of Jesus, and especially on his last days, 
and made some suggestions for strength- 
ening the sinew of the soul which reaches 
up and finds God. If that thread is sev- 
ered, he said, life loses its central source of 
strength and collapses. Sunday evening 
was devoted to a musicale, with vocal 
numbers by Mrs. Payson Miller, mezzo- 
soprano, of Wayland, Mass., and groups of 
violin solos by Leonard D. Wood of Ar- 
lington, Mass. 


Suecess attended the experiment of 
planning a day’s round trip to the Shoals 
for Monday. About forty Alliance mem- 
bers from the vicinity of Boston arrived 
in time for the morning lecture, attended 
two conference meetings on religious edu- 
cation, and left the island by the after- 
noon boat. Many at the conference who 
participated in a church-school service of 
worship which was arranged and con- 
ducted by Miss Wood returned to their 
churches with a new vision of what re- 
ligious education may mean. Mrs. For- 
rester Macdonald of Hyde Park, Mass., 
supplemented the model service by sug- 
gestions on the conduct of a church 
school, showing a large collection of ma- 
terials to be used. 

Mr. Petrie’s lecture series began with 
Jesus as the founder of a universal faith. 
He laid down broad principles, applicable 
in any time and place. Mr. Petrie pointed 
out that Jesus did not formulate a code of 
laws to govern conduct. Morals change, 
and as the founder of a universal religion 
he could not formulate a universal ap- 
proach to the probiem of morals. Speaking 
on “Jesus and the Sinner,” he said that 
Jesus could not help the self-satisfied per- 
son but he could and did help the sinner 
who desired to rise out of the condition 
he was in. In his fourth lecture, ‘‘Art 
Thou He That Should Come?” Mr. Petrie 
emphasized that Jesus’ answer to this 
question was concrete and practical: ““By 
their fruits” is the test of true disciple- 
ship. Concluding his lectures, he spoke of 
“Jesus and Paul.” 

An entertaining little play written by 


Mrs. Carol Hartwell of Waltham, Mass.,_ 


secretary of the General Alliance, was 
given during a conference period. The 
play, ‘“‘A Charge to Keep,” represented 
an Alliance meeting in the home of the 
president, portrayed by Mrs. Leonard. 
Other parts were taken by Mr. Leonard; 
Miss Helen Robertson of Providence, 
R. 1; Mrs. Harry E. Newell of Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Charles P. Wellman of Wo- 
burn, Mass.; Mrs. John W. Baker of 
Providence; Mrs. Leslie Plimpton of 
West Roxbury, Mass.; and Carl B. Weth- 
erell, who made a stirring appeal for 
Proctor Academy, of which he is head- 
master. The play, which is to encourage 
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Alliance branches, may be had by appl 
ing at Alliance headquarters at 25 Beac| 
Street, Boston, Mass. | 
A large amount of time was devoted tq 
panel discussion of questions arranged ]} 
the Commission of Appraisal. One entil 
evening and from one to two hours eal 
day were given over to this feature of t]] 
week, with Dr. H. Paul Douglass, direct: 
of studies for the Commission, present \ 
the first and last sessions. The panj 
was presided over by Mrs. Arthur ¢ 
Robbins of Winchester, Mass., and co} 
sisted of Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald | 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Mrs. David 1] 
Roger, of Hollis, N. Y., president of tk 
New York League of Unies Wome 
Mrs. Leonard; Mrs. Hazel Hanson, |} 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Ruth Twiss, of Newtq} 
Centre, Mass.; Miss Agnes Costigan, |} 
Montreal, Canada; and Miss Katherit 
Day of Peterboro, N. H. i| 
The delegates on the floor aa 
keen interest in the discussion, and larg| 
numbers attended each day. Such topis) 
were considered as the enumeration 4 
Unitarian religious values, how well the 
are maintained and how they are ind! 
vidualized; the way in which the U 
tarian movement functions in the co 
munity and in modern society; the oj 
ganization and administration of th] 
movement and many others. 


i | 


The strengti} 
and weakness of the American Unitaria 
Association were pointed out and certai 
definite suggestions were made of causé 
which the members felt that the Associz 
tion should support. A few among the { 
were founding new churches where thel 
are wanted and needed; struggling smal 
churches, new or old, where they are usef 
or needed; greater attention to religio 
education, student work, the printed wor 
assistance to Proctor Academy; financi 
young ministers and making it financiall) 
possible to give young ministers an a 
prentice period with experienced men; tl i 
promotion of social relations. | 

An amusing post-prandial program wall 
given on the night of the closing banquet 
with Miss Costigan presiding. One 
minute talks were given on ‘‘The Isles d 
Shoals Forever” by Mrs. Oscar E. Mert} 
of Germantown, Pa., Mrs. George BE 
Dewson of Milton, Mass., Miss Twiss 
Miss Bertha Langmaid of Boston, Mrs 
Leonard, Mrs. Alfred M. Butler of Wes# 
Roxbury, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of Jamaic | 


| 


Plain, Mrs. Evelyn Fairchild of Lexingto 
Mass., and Mrs. James G. Mason of Gert 
mantown. | 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of thd 
First Church of Boston, gave an interest} 
ing illustrated lecture on ‘Clipper Ships 

Miss Twiss presided at an Evening 
Alliance conference at which Evening Al 
liance handbooks just from the -pres3} 
were shown for the first time. These aré 
now on sale and contain much valuabli 
material for both evening and afternoo 
branches. 


Jessie E. Donahue. 
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Mussolini and International Peace Pacts 
Ralph E. Houseman 


the war in the Chaco Boreal reached the ears 


oe 


R ¥ A) of lovers of peace when Mussolini announced 
ZA) his intentions of conquering Abyssinia if that 
zountry did not accept a protectorate, with Emperor 
Haile Selassie becoming virtually a figurehead. Back- 
ng up his words with deeds, Mussolini immediately 
lispatched thousands of troops to Africa. By Sep- 
sember, when the rainy season ends, Italy should be in 
1 position to start her attack against a vastly smaller 
Abyssinia. 

Meanwhile, as troops and supplies leave for the 
jast independent country in Africa, and while dic- 
jatorial oil is poured upon the livening coals of patriot- 
ism in Italy, what of the peace agencies set up prior to 
this time to meet the exigencies of possible warfare? 
‘Nhat of the League of Nations? The Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact of 1928? 


iy ARDLY had the joyous news of the ending of 
cy 


War Was Unecuivocally Renounced 

_ Italy’s actions in Abyssinia, if they reach the 
\ tage of war, will be as clear a violation of the Kellogg- 
riand pact as there possibly could be. By Article I, 
the high contracting parties ‘‘solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn 
jecourse to war for the solution of international con- 
froversies and renounce it as an instrument of na- 
ional policy in their relations with one another.” 
‘n Article II they ‘agree that the settlement or solu- 
jion of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 
if whatever origin they may be, which may rise among 
ihem, shall never be sought except by pacific means.” 
Subsequently several reservations were made 
\yhich do not release Italy from her obligations to the 
hact. They provided that nothing which “restrains 
r compromises in any manner whatsoever the right 
4f self-defence” should be within the scope of the 
ireaty. The British government said that the re- 
funciation of war did not apply to those fields where 
jhe has special interests, and the United States 
jacitly informed the contracting powers that the sa- 
ired cow of American diplomacy, the Monroe Doc- 
|ine, was to be in no way impaired by our signature 
ty the Kellogg-Briand pact. 

| Similarly, the League of Nations could make it 
jractically impossible for Italy to make any incursion 
if the African free state. All associated powers—of 
hich Italy was one—agreed to submit to arbitration 
ir inquiry by the Council every dispute that could not 


'. 


be adjusted by diplomacy; and in no instance was any 
party to resort to war until three months after the 
decision of that tribunal, and in the event the decision 
of that tribunal was unanimous, the parties were to 
abide by it. 

Obviously, Italy’s campaign would violate both 
the League of Nations covenant and the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty. The only question that remains is 
the question of who is going to put these international 
sanctions in action against the offender. Great 
Britain will not, for she is adept at the practices of 
imperialism now being attempted by I] Duce and she 
herself made reservations to the Kellogg-Briand pact. 
The United States is hardly in a position to do so, be- 
cause she is not a member of the League of Nations 
and because she also placed the Monroe Doctrine 
outside the periphery of the Kellogg-Briand agree- 
ment. Germany will not, since the news of African 
maneuvers gives her another chance to rebuild her 
military force up to that of other nations. France will 
not, because she fears Germany. The small nations, 
who have already expressed dissatisfaction with the 
way the League has handled the matter, cannot by 
virtue of their own impotence. Deserted by pacts 
and their signatories, Abyssinia apparently will have 
to fight her own battle against the “civilizing forces” 
of an occidental power. 

Super-nationalists will interpret Abyssinia’s plight 
as an example of the weakness of treaties and as a co- 
gent argument against future international accords. 
Critics of the entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations and the World Court will stand 
ready to renew the battle on the slightest possible pre- 
text, and certain of the more questionable patriotic 
societies will be prepared for an opportunity to take 
up their cudgels against all internationalism. 

Nevertheless, the seeming defeat which inter- 
national agreements will probably take in the Ethi- 
opian crisis should act as a spur to renewed action of 
those who believe nation should not be separated from 
nation by barriers high and insurmountable. 


The Way to Permanent Peace 
The conditions existing between the two dispu- 
tants do show that treaties and accords, however 
valuable they may be as a step toward world peace, 
are nothing unless they are backed up by a resolute 
public opinion which will brook no warfare. While 
Italy’s leaders must share in the responsibility for 
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leading the nation to war, the Italian people are also 
responsible in that they have allowed themselves to 
be misled. In the United States, a proper and en- 
lightened public opinion can be created by the news- 
papers, churches, schools, and all organs of public 
sentiment. 

The African trouble, moreover, points out that 
certain basic policies must be followed out by the in- 
dividual governments if treaties are not to be violated 
and war made almost inevitable as an instrument of 
national policy. 

First of all, a lasting world peace ultimately 
rests upon the wishes of an intellectually free people— 
in other words, demands a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Dictators and sovereigns may be peace- 
ably inclined, but so huge a question as international 
peace cannot rest upon the whims of one individual or 
group of individuals. Concomitant with a free people 
are all of those attributes listed in the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution: free speech, press, unhampered re- 
ligion, right to assemble, and the right to petition the 
government for redress of grievances. 

Secondly, economic nationalism, in whatever 
form or shape it may appear, should be vigorously 
combated. Specifically, this means an attack against 
its many manifestations such as the tariff, monetary 
standard manipulations and depreciations of cur- 
rencies to give an advantage to national industries, 
and “dollar diplomacy.’”’ Advocates of the tariff will 
say that the standard of living would be lowered by 
cheap, foreign competition. This contention is surely 
dissipated when one remembers that all nations are 


Building Jerusalem in America 
Robert C. Dexter 


of William Blake’s poem— 
I shall not cease from mental fight— 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
*Til we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 

It is true that this was the sunny South instead of 
England, but aside from that the spirit which ani- 
mates the T. V.A., from our Unitarian chairman, Dr. 
Arthur Morgan, down to the humblest laborer on the 
dam, is consciously or unconsciously the same as that 
expressed by the British poet. It is true there are 
not many “‘dark satanic’ mills in the Tennessee Valley 
area, but the blight of poverty has fallen heavily for 
generations on the leached farm lands in that hilly 
section. It has been probably by and large the poorest 
section of the United States—poor in every way. 
Many of the people have rarely seen $100 cash in the 
course of a year. The homes of the area, if they can 
be called such, are one or two-room cabins; sanitary 
conveniences are generally unknown; the people have 
suffered from the diseases which go with poverty, in- 
adequate food and poor sanitation, and education and 
the cultural advantages of life for many of the hill 
people have been utterly lacking. 


erecting tariff walls, thus making selling to a foreij), 
nation as impossible as buying from them. When oj} 
congressman once argued for the tariff by sayiij 
foreign ten-dollar suits would be shipped over here}! 
there was no barrier, another answered by saying sui) 
could be produced for four dollars here if there were 1) 
restrictions. It is interesting to note that the Unitd 
States, which always fears an influx of cheap good) 
always manages to have a favorable balance of trad} 
However, that balance is being dispelled by retaliatoy, 
tariffs, and now we have the sorry spectacle of litt} 
world intercourse, smashing the tendency of goods ‘}} 
be produced where they can be produced most cheap) 
and efficiently. The proper way to adjust differencij 
is to seek international labor standards, but unfaj} 
tunately much more time has been devoted to part 
sanly conceived tariffs. | 

Treaties, Kellogg-Briand pacts, and League « 
Nations are unable to counteract movements of n4 
tional policies whirling the nations to hatreds an 
eventually resulting in wars, conquests for territor} 
and expeditions to Abyssinia. That peace treatie 
may fail to keep Mussolini from heading toward | 
possible war with Abyssinia is, nevertheless, no reaso 
to urge their abandonment or the rejection of simile 
pacts in the future. While international concord ma) 
be as yet too weak a force to prevent strife, it wil 
gain momentum if peace societies continue the} 
work. Far from discouraging advocates of inte | 
national accords, Mussolini’s move to Africa shoull} 
spur them on with the realization that treaties must 
be solidly sustained by the people. 


And yet, this region of the United States had an 
to some extent still possesses all of the resources whic 
should go toward making an abundant life for al 
Water power it has in abundance; there is a thirty-ine 
rainfall. Much of the soil was originally productive 
It was covered with a magnificent growth of forest] 
and the human stock of the area is of the best Americar 
blood. | 

From this section have come many of our pioneers 
in every line of human endeavor. Owing, however 
to an unplanned economy, the forests have been swep? 
away, the tremendous rainfall has eroded the soil, ang 
up to very recently the utilization of the water powe 
has been developed by private initiative, and most o 
the inhabitants of the valley have derived none of the 


ee which would come from cheap power and 
ight. 


seven states, with its two million people directly living 
in it and six million in its sphere of influence, called 
for the displacement of “haphazard, unplanned and 
unintegrated social and industrial development” b 
“order, design and forethought.” 

These plans as they have been developed by the 
Authority embrace many aspects of community life. 
First of all there is electricity. The Tennessee River 
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and its tributaries have tremendous resources in 
electric power, and these it is intended to conserve 
and develop for the use of all the people. Along with 
the development of the water power there goes the 
possibility of increased use of the river for navigation. 
Under the old haphazard system the river was un- 
navigable during a part of the year, and not at all 
during the dry season. With the development of 
‘the dam sites navigation is possible in much of the 
“area all the year round. 

In addition, the program calls for erosion con- 
‘trol. The farmers in the area have had literally to 
‘shift their farms every few years as the good top soil 
has been washed down into the river. By proper 
planning this can be and is being prevented and the 
‘good top soil is conserved. Closely allied to the erosion 
control is a far-reaching scheme of reforestation and 
grass planting, which again holds the soil in place and 
gives to the agriculturist increased trees and grass 
‘crops. Agriculture alone is not sufficient to maintain 
the population. Dams will develop cheap power which 
will be used not in huge manufacturing plants, but in 
small factories which can be used for the production 
lof articles made from the products of the region. The 
‘labor supply will come from the part-time of the farm- 
vers themselves. A most important necessity for the 
lexhausted soils of the area is nitrates, which can be 
secured from the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, and 
fphosphates, which the area itself possesses in abun- 
tdance but which require a vast amount of electric 
/power to make cheap and suitable for agricultural use. 

Perhaps the aspect of the plan which appealed 
the most to those of us who were interested in human 
relations more than in engineering, was the fact that 
this cheap power will give to the inhabitants of the 
area a labor-saving device beyond measure. No more 
will it be necessary for the two-room huts to be il- 
‘luminated at night by oil lamps. Never again will 
ithe back-breaking process of washing in the creek have 
to be resorted to by the women of the household. And 
{this will give to both the men and women opportu- 
nities for educational and cultural development which 
ifor so many years they have lacked. 

This is only a brief statement of some of the aims 
jand purposes which are being carried out in the valley 
jof the Tennessee and which, if allowed to develop, 
pal truly make a new Jerusalem of that part of the 


The Town of Norris 


, Someone may say, however, that all this sounds 
good as a plan on paper, but is it practical? The 
janswer to that question is found in the town of Norris 
j\tself. Two years ago, where this town of 4,000 or 
{5,000 people now stands, there was nothing but wilder- 
iness and a few of the typical mountain homes. To- 
Hay all this is changed. There are 300 of the most 
oeautiful cottages for the families of the men working 
lon the dam and on the general project that it has 
ver been my good fortune to see. The homes are of 
{stone, brick, wood and steel, and cinder-block. The 
village is beautifully landscaped, practically every 
nome has a garden plot either attached or at a short 
Histance away, and all the homes are heated and lighted 
loy electricity and equipped with the most modern 


electrical appliances. A magnificent school building 
rises in the center of the town, a school which is used 
not only for the children but for the adults as well. 
The men working on the dam are employed six hours 
a day, and the Authority has developed a magnificent 
program of adult education, so that when the labor on 
the dam is finished these men will be able to fit into 
the various opportunities which will be offered in the 
region. Courses are given in scientific agriculture, in 
various mechanical skills, in homemaking, in child 
care, and in practically every aspect of community 
life. Norris itself is an example of what can be done 
and, if there is no interference, will be done throughout 
the 40,000 miles of the Tennessee Basin. 


No Churches, but Religious Earnestness 


There is one aspect of the life at Norris which 
will be particularly interesting to readers of The 
Register. Despite the fact that there are 4,000 to 
5,000 people in the town, there is no church there. 
Tremendous pressure has been exercised by certain 
denominational bodies to put into the community a 
church of their particular brand, but so far that pres- 
sure has been resisted by the Authority. There is a 
director of religion, who is also one of the officials of 
the educational administration, a Congregational 
minister with a splendid record in rural communities 
in the North. The administrators of the Authority 
feel that it would be unwise at present to open the area 
to denominationalism. Later on, when the population 
becomes settled, we were given to understand that 
they would be perfectly willing that the people should 
elect a church of their own choice, but at the present 
moment that is deemed unwise. We attended a 
Bible Class and the church service Sunday morning. 
Neither was largely attended, but there was a genuine 
attitude of devotion and religious earnestness in both 
which might well answer the critics of the Authority’s 
program who have coined the phrase of ‘Godless 
Norris.” 

There are also other answers that might be made. 
When one remembers that this is a construction camp, 
and that a majority of the people there are still men 
either single or away from their families, the fact that 
there has been practically no trouble with drunkenness 
or immorality is an indication in itself that the com- 
munity is different from the average camp of the sort. 
It isn’t that the people are necessarily different, but 
the spirit of the enterprise has pervaded them all. 
At the beginning the keepers of “dives” from other 
parts of the country rushed in and located themselves 
in the adjoining territory which was not under the 
control of the Authority. In the main these enter- 
prising purveyors of vice have had to shut up shop, not 
because the officials of the Authority prosecuted them, 
but because they had no business. It is all the more 
to the credit of the spirit in which the enterprise is 
being conducted when one realizes that many of these 
men have actually more cash to handle than they have 
ever seen before in their lives. The reason for all this 
is that Norris is no mere construction camp. It is a 
town of good homes with women and children very 
much in evidence, and also with the ideals of self- 
improvement and community betterment constantly 
stressed throughout the enterprise. 
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That such a policy pays is evident in the mortality 
record on the dam. Insurance officials estimate one 
death for every million dollars cost of such an enter- 
prise. The Norris Dam will cost about $34,000,000 
when it is done. It is now more than three-quarters 
finished, and consequently there should have been 
something like twenty-five men killed. Up to date 
there have been but five. 

The chairman of the Authority, Dr. Arthur Mor- 
gan, has said that the building of the Norris Dam was 
“a good place to begin building the New Deal.” All 
the labor is selected by examination, even the unskilled. 
The hours are short. The technicians are chosen not 
only because of technical skill but on the basis of their 
human qualifications. Political patronage does not 
go in the T. V. A. The labor is organized and there 
is a very active and efficient council of workers. All 
workers are given physical examinations, and, as 
has already: been indicated, they are being trained 
for other tasks when the dam building is com- 
pleted. 

One other point that must be mentioned is that 
the cost of the dam with this elaberate program is far 
less than had been estimated. Apparently it pays to 
select workers and then to give them the best possible 
working conditions. The only part of the enterprise 
which has cost more than originally estimated is the 
replacement of the homes of the families who will be 
evicted when the dams are flooded. There will be 
several hundred of such cases, and instead of dealing 
with them on the basis of getting their property at the 
lowest price possible, it has been the policy of the 
Authority to see to it that each man is given enough 
for his home so that he can purchase a home elsewhere. 
It has not stopped there, however. Many of these 
people are ignorant and would naturally be prey to 
unscrupulous promoters, and the T. V. A. authorities 
have set up a division for the guidance of these people 
whose homes are to be destroyed. The fact that this 
alone, among the various aspects of the work, costs 
more than anticipated shows again the humanity of 
those in charge of the enterprise. 

This is not the place to discuss the power policies 
of the T. V. A. or its mechanical and technical achieve- 


The Decay of Super-Reliance 


Flansion Border 


ELF-RELIANCE may be, generally speaking, 
a grand and glorious objective for the develop- 
> ment of the pioneering spirit so traditionally 
OG American. Perhaps we need more of a 
higher type of independence of thought and action, as 
well as a more cooperative and unified social activity, 
for the average American. All men cherish the ideals 
of both liberty and equality, and often so much so 
that they carry them to extreme either in one direc- 
tion or the other, as in America or Russia. 

Man’s reliance upon self is apt to be a reliance 
upon some part of himself which for the moment he 
considers of vital importance. But this may be 
any part of himself, desirable or undesirable, and varies 
with age, conditions, or time. None of us are cap- 
able of seeing ourselves as a whole, or of seeing life 


, «ol 
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land should watch with the greatest of care th 


| 


have evoked more hostility on the part of certat| 
vested interests, particularly public utilities, than hij 
this enterprise. The reason is patent. The T. V. if 
has already shown that it can furnish electric pow) 
not only to city dwellers and factories but to farmel} 
far cheaper than it has been furnished by most of t 
private companies. It has also shown that coopers} 
tive enterprise pays financially, and that state aij 
ministration and control, if it is the right sort of a 
ministration, gets results not only in dollars and cen} 
but in genuine human values. If this enterprise | 
allowed to continue, many public-utility magnates wh} 
have made millions from stock manipulation at the ej 
pense of the consumers will be unable to continue the} 
anti-social policies, and some of them will lose whall 
they have illicitly acquired. Other industries, to} 
when compared with the T. V. A., will be called i} 
question by public opinion. The reason the coa 
mining interests are fighting the T. V. A. is not e 
tirely because it will replace coal by electric power, b 
also because it has demonstrated what might hay 
been done and still could be done industrially an 
socially by the industry itself if it had been proper! 
planned and managed. Indeed, it is only fair to sai 
that the T. V. A. is a challenge, a very yardstick, 4 
the President has said, not only to the public-utiliti¢ 
companies, but to the whole industrial system of tk 
United States. The same sort of planning and socia 
engineering could and may yet be carried on in othe 
areas, and if so our entire industrial system is in for | 
thorough overhauling. Those of us who really a 
committed to the building of a new Jerusalem in o 


| 
| 
tremendous social experiment that is going on in o i 
midst. We should see to it that neither politica 
influence (the politicians do not like it because it 
out of their control) nor private capital interferes wit} 
its functioning. If it succeeds, and so far there | 
every indication that it will succeed, if left alond 
there is genuine hope for a thorough-going new dea 
not only in the valley of the Tennessee but in th] 
country as a whole. 


steadily, and seeing it whole. We usually want t 
preserve our own individuality even if it is opposed te 
the social security of all. But can we long have in 
dividual liberty while sacrificing social security i 
order to maintain it? The just rights of the many 
surely over-balance the inordinate license of the few 
To preserve an individuality that does not run counte 
to the social welfare is a very different matter fron 
preserving an individuality that does run directl 
counter to the social welfare. When one man bumps 
into another it is said that his liberty ends where the 
other man’s nose begins. Can we truly see oursélves 
as we really are unless it be through the eyes and 
views of others? | 

‘The mirror may show us the outside, but the re- 
flections we make in the minds and hearts of others 
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‘perhaps remain the most valid pictures we can have of 
ourselves. These will help us to achieve some kind of 
a balanced, harmonious relationship toward man and 
nature. 

The “self’’ is a very complex entity. To “know 
thyself” in fact has been considered the beginning and 
end of all wisdom. The self is, of course, some kind of 
thodge-podge, or mixture of a little of everything, 
igood, bad, or indifferent. Edward Everett Hale says 
ithat “‘there is so much bad in the best of us, and so 
{much good in the worst of us, that it hardly behooves 
jany of us to talk about the rest of us.”’ The “self” 
is really a very conflicting and confusing jumble of 
lideas, feelings, and desires. In the main, it is com- 
jposed of both positive and negative factors. At best 
we are dual personalities tottering between good and 
evil. We have not yet learned how to keep the balance 
or control ourselves. No wonder we are almost always 
lin darkness and fog. We are like a “house divided 
jagainst itself’? with no apparent unity of construction. 
(People can be devils or angels, sinless or sinful, selfish 
jor Christlike. Self reliance, therefore, is not without 
lits social pitfalls. Indeed, it alone cannot be said to 
jachieve man’s ultimate victory or salvation. For man 
{can rely upon himself only in so far as he is sure that 
the is cultivating a constructive and not a destructive 
ireliance. 


. 


| 


The Cure for Our Emotional Instability 


Human personalities are in a state of constant flux. 
‘We cannot stand still, but are changing either for 
ibetter or for worse. We are incessantly fighting an 
‘internal battle and often against tremendous odds. 
{Can we get rid of these internal demons of darkness and 
‘despair? Surely we cannot escape from ourselves 
jeven if we would. Sometimes we cannot even stand 
(our own company and are almost torn apart by these 
inner conflicts and complexes. These may be due to 
the darkness of our own wilfulness, each one going his 
iown way regardless of anyone else, and thus invariably 
voing astray. Or it may be due to a conflict with 
society that grows out of our maladjustment to it, or 
it to us. Most of us do not even know that we are 
off the track, and if we do, we’re too proud to confess 
it to God or man. Surely there is no more pitiable 
fool than the man who continuously fools himself. 
We simply cannot see ourselves through the magnify- 
ing glasses of our own minds, nor lift ourselves by our 
own bootstraps. 

How can we bring some order out of this chaotic 
self and achieve self-control? We can do it by culti- 
ating only positive ideas and emotions. We are 
suffering, in particular, from emotional immaturity. 
We are carrying our childish feelings with us to the 
orave. We cannot grow up, nor educate our emotions, 
until we begin to learn to love something else besides 
ourselves. <A disjointed love of self will surely produce, 
individually or collectively, a disjointed, nationalistic 
world. Only by loving our fellowmen can we have 
peace within or peace without. 

The dark clouds of the mind are chiefly negative 
emotions or feelings. These are what make us blind 
in mind and, at our peril, need to be held in check. 
They are the false prides and prejudices that warp and 
ruin our thinking and living. They need to be de- 


veloped or matured in a positive and socially accept- 
able manner. Their guidance, the education of the 
heart, is of even greater importance than the education 
of the mind itself, for ‘love is greater than all under- 
standing.’’ We can then dispel these dark clouds from 
our minds, and heal our broken hearts by flooding 
them both with soul light. We have now caught a 
glimpse of what is meant by the understanding, or 
Christlike heart. Our objective then is to guide both 
heart and mind toward their fullest and richest de- 
velopment, “the abundant life.”’ 

The self contains something more than feelings, 
and of infinitely greater importance. It is a seed or 
germ that we are to unfold into bud, blossom, and 
fruit. It is the higher or best self within. That is 
what Shakespeare meant when he said, ““To thine own 
self be true, and it shall follow as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man.” This is a 
higher standard than man’s law can supply. This is 
the divine law of conscience. ‘‘Let your conscience 
be your guide.” This is the super-self, the spiritual 
self, the divine self, the soul within. How many of us 
are sensitive in prayer or daily living to this still small 
voice within? This is the voice from on high, the 
spark of the divine in man calling to everyone who 
will heed his call. 

Selfish greed still remains man’s undoing. Self- 
love spells the decay of self-reliance. Only character 
development, deplorably lacking in our young people, 
and even more in our adults, can get us out of self. 
We need a nationally organized teaching and training 
course in character education. We must either face 
this need now or give way to the organized develop- 
ment of unchristian criminals, national traitors, and 
international brigands of arms for destructive selfish 
profit. Are we to be governed as though we were 
devils, by this tin-god of greed, or by the living God 
of Love? 

We are now beginning to qualify for the making 
of the careful choices and wise decisions that life 
demands. These necessitate both self and spiritual 
control. Man’s laws will fail us, but there is one who 
will never fail us unless we fail him. He will make 
us “more than conquerors.” ‘‘Keep the faith,’ and 
thou shalt ‘‘advance in wisdom and stature, and in the 
favor of God and men.’ Our tragedy has been the 
decay of super-reliance, the life of divine harmony 
with the soul or God-within, the greatest treasure that 
life can unfold. This leads to the golden rule of uni- 
versal brotherhood, the true commonwealth of peace 
and good will among men. 
TO A LITTLE NEGRO BOY IN A DOORWAY 

James H. Wood 
Black child, standing on the stair, 
Knowledge of the weight you bear 
Has not yet begun to press 
Hard upon your littleness; 
Morning light and evening dew 
Brew fresh magic still for you, 
Never hurt or rough surprise 
Clouds the amber of your eyes. 
Take your pleasure ere my race 
Robs you of your springtime face; 
Child, forgive us if you meet 
Calvary on a Boston street. 
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HE recent appointment of Dr. Charles R. Joy 
as the director of the newly created division of 
public relations of the American Unitarian As- 

sociation is inteligent and timely. Few men are so 
well equipped for this task of interpretation as Dr. 
Joy. The recent discussions throughout our de- 
nomination clearly indicate that the time is ripe for 
someone to inform the public and ourselves exactly 
what the Association is and what it does. The fact 
that this activity will proceed simultaneously with 
the efforts of the Commission of Appraisal, and with 
its hearty approval, means that the Association will 
obtain a maximum of aid from this comprehensive 
survey of Unitarian affairs. The Association is 
financing that survey, and no one is more anxious 
than its officers and directors to render that invest- 
ment productive. 

Dr. Joy’s appointment to assist the Association in 
its relations with the Commission assures that the 
latter’s conclusions will not be held for climax in a 
critical report but will be communicated for immediate 
consideration and application. It will assure that the 
Commission and Association move in constructive 
accord. 

Further, in establishing the new division, long 
under discussion by the directors, the Association is 
following in the footsteps of many religious organiza- 
tions and of almost every college and university in the 
country. 

Now, what about the Association itself? Those 
of us who are convinced that Unitarian beliefs have 
served well over the past century should remember 
that the Association is the major instrument for 
the propagation of the Unitarian cause. Whatever 
other organized form the cause may take, whatever 
contribution any other body of Unitarians may bring, 
the Association, both in tradition and in actuality, is 
the main reliance. Moreover, it is a representative 
body of the churches—of the church, if that inclusive 
term is permissible. Its features are altogether con- 
sistent with congregational polity and ordinary demo- 
cratic principle. Its annual meeting is inclusively 


_ tinuance of some churches, the extent of the service off 


| 
representative and utterly authoritative. Delegati % 
of authority is to a numerous board of directors, of ij) 
own choosing, and acting under powers and restrain | 
the larger body defines. There could not be devise 


to undo. Familiar as these facts are to those who aj 
at all observant, they are too frequently overlookelf 
in the indulgence of the common human habit || 
fixing blame and withholding credit. i 

There is further timeliness for the new feature if 
the pendency of the issue as to social relations. TH 
notion that through the presentation by the Soeis 
Relations Department the Association was committe 
to a program of reform needs immediate, unqualifie} 
correction. It was an open session of the body of dele 
gates and members that sent the department on a 
errand, in the doing of which the responsibility we 
explicitly placed on it, in no wise involving the diree 
tors or officials of the Association. There is a singule 
lack of logic in any hampering of the administratio 
in its task of aiding and supporting Unitarian churche} 
because of the outcome of a project over which it ha; 
no control. 

The scope and operation of a social-relation 
branch has been referred to the Commission of Ap] 
praisal, and its findings may be counted upon to brin} 
about an adjustment which will neither impair t 
usefulness of the department in its expression of t 
traditional concern of the Unitarian Church as 
whole in vital human problems, nor give opportunity} 
for a misunderstanding as to commitment on one o 
another vexed issue. | 

The American Unitarian Association is what Uni 
tarians, in a perfect scheme of representative action} 
determine it to be. Its agency is explicit. 
formance is completely accountable. : 
been recognized by the officers and directors a failurd 
to make the accounting adequate and constant. I 
is too little known how detailed and earnest is the 
consideration of the needs of churches. The resources 
of the Association, which there is a fashion of regardin d 
as plethoric, are inadequate for the clear needs of thd 
denomination. That the means are as large as the 
are is a monumental tribute to the continuing leader | 
ship of the Association through the last forty years} 
But the proceeds are suffering the reduction that be 
falls dividends generally. The demands rise as thd 
means reduce. There is a positive inadequacy for the 
work crying to be done—upon which turns the con 


others, the pensions of ministers who have serve 
faithfully, and the promotion of the faith in way 
too little appreciated—next to unknown. 

It is now to be assumed that the loyalty of Uni- 
tarians to their faith will show itself in a loyalty, newl 
enlivened, to the main instrumentality for its spread. 
If there were not an A. U. A. one would have to be 
created. Only so, as the founders realized, the boun- 
daries may be extended and the service within them 
depeened. We look with confidence to Dr. Joy and 
the officers of the Association to give a public account 
of a stewardship which has been conducted faithfully 
and effectively on behalf of Unitarianism in this 
country. 


Herbert C. Parsons. 
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_ HELP THE CHURCHMAN! 

Y this editorial we are entering the lists on be- 
half of our esteemed contemporary, The Church- 
man. 'This independent liberal journal of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church, after 130 years of con- 
tinuous publication, is threatened with extinction as 
the result of a verdict for libel against it of $10,200, 
handed down by the Supreme Court of New York 
county on June 18. The plaintiff in whose favor this 
verdict was given is Gabriel L. Hess, general attorney 
for the Hays organization, the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc. 

The editorial upon which the suit was based 
jappeared in The Churchman November 14, 1931. 
‘Relying for its information upon Harrison’s Reports, 
a standard trade journal of the independent motion- 
‘picture exhibitors, the editorial stated that Mr. Hess, 
‘along with others, had been ‘‘indicted in the Province 
of Ontario for conspiring to prevent competition 
i(in the motion-picture industry) in that portion of 
'Canada.”’ The inclusion of Mr. Hess’s name among 
‘those indicted was erroneous and was said to be so in 
the next issue of The Churchman. He was named in 
(the indictment as one of those with whom those 
who were indicted had negotiated. Mr. Hess, in 
jfact, was not indicted. Ina suit against Harrison’s 
» Reports, the damages were assessed at $5,000. The 
(Churchman, however, since its editorial and retraction 
jallegedly assumed the guilt of Mr. Hess, was judged 
ito have “‘damaged”’ him twice as much, and to the 
verdict of $200 for actual damages was added the sum 
of $10,000 punitive damages. 

. According to the Motion Picture Herald of June 22, 
r. Hess’s attorney said: “We admit Mr. Hess suf- 
#fered no financial damage, but we plead for vindica- 
(tion in the form of a verdict for punitive damages 
against the Churchman Company and its editor, Dr. 
iShipler.”’ Mr. Hess claimed $150,000. 

It is very plain from this insistence on punitive 
idamages that Mr. Hess and his associates are not 
making a bid for the good will of the religious press. 
‘But it does give us and our readers an opportunity of 
showing our own good will to Dr. Shipler and to the 
pjournal which, above all others, has carried on an un- 
relenting battle against vicious and degrading films. 
iIn this The Churchman was the pioneer. In 1929, 
onths before it was joined by others in its crusade, 
it fought the battle single-handed. Its emphasis 
then was for the children’s sake, and all who would 
see our children protected from vicious influences owe 
‘The Churchman a debt of gratitude. It became recog- 
nized as the open foe of organizations that profited by 
lappealing to baser instincts. Though several times 
threatened with reprisals unless it promised to stop its 
icrusade, it fearlessly continued. On one occasion in 
1930 it printed on its front cover a letter from Mr. 
tHays’s lawyer, with a rejoinder stating the purposes 
lit had in mind and refusing to surrender. 

All that was years before the Legion of Decency’s 
iboycott helped to make the crusade so effective that 
la year ago The Churchman could say, “at last the 
tHays office and the Hollywood producers are on the 
frun.”’ And now, true to its honored reputation, its 
jpresent issue contains an editorial entitled ‘‘Betrayed 
jAgain!” It points out that “oangster films are back, 


under the slimy disguise of glorifying the ‘G’ men,” 
and tells a story of three boys, aged eleven and thir- 
teen years, who murdered a homeless derelict under 
their influence. 

With other religious journals, we take off our hat 
to the gallantry and courage with which The Church- 
man “fired the first gun and has kept up the attack,”’ 
whatever may be said as to the mistake of The 
Churchman in this particular instance of Mr. Hess. 
We cannot allow so honorable a contemporary to be 


forced into silence by “punitive damages.” Better 
movies is but one of its triumphs. It has ever been 
the able champion of every good cause. And as 


an independent proponent of liberal religious thought 
its record is most distinguished. It is a voice that must 
not be silenced. 

It is no secret that The Churchman, in common 
with many religious papers, is carrying at present a 
heavy annual deficit. It can meet the present judg- 
ment against it only through our generosity. A na- 
tion-wide effort is on foot and we appeal for the help 
of our readers. Send us your checks, of whatever 
amount, made out to The Churchman Defence Com- 
mittee, and we shall be proud participants in this 
tribute and thank-offering to a great journal and its 
editor. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
Rowland Gray-Smith, 


THOSE MARATHON CONTESTS 


CCASIONALLY, my radio picks up a Marathon 
Dance broadcast. It exercises a certain fas- 
cination over me. What is this emotion that 

pervades such a contest? Does anything short of the. 
ancient Roman circus compare with it? What draws 
these numbers to gather around the contestants, wait- 
ing for them to drop from exhaustion? Who are these 
children who dance on hour by hour, endlessly, 
monotonously, stupidly, tortuously? It is all so 
strange, so sub-normal, super-sentimental, and in- 
trinsically vicious. 

The other evening I drove by the doors of the 
Marathon Hall. I stopped a moment to watch the 
patrons enter. They seemed average middle-class, 
and while I watched more women entered than men. 
Many of them appeared to be housewives. What can 
be the effect upon these of an exhibition which so ob- 
viously caters to cruelty, fear, lust, and excessive senti- 
ment? The Marathon stimulates all that religion 
seeks to discipline and control. It is not merely a 
violent contest like boxing, but a grotesque spectacle 
in which the attraction is the willful and unheroic 
wearing down of human bodies. And the crowds 
pressing toward the floor are flirting with mass emo- 
tion of a peculiarly vicious kind. 

Before indulging in easy judgment on this matter, 
I should like to know more of the economic and cul- 
tural life that permits this kind of escape from bore- 
dom. Prohibitive legislation would not be enough to 
curb the spectacle, for the craving would reappear in 
another guise and in another place. The root of this 
matter lies in the need of great masses of people for 
life more abundant. : 
Howard Matson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A PHILOSOPHY OF GOD 


God: A Cosmic Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. By John Elof Boodin. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 240 pp. $2.00. 


“To those that are honestly seeking a 
theology in our modern world the author 
offers this book as a suggestion.”” These 
are Professor Boodin’s own-words. They 
were enough to make us read the book with 
avidity. At our first reading we fell under 
the spell of its elevated prose and its 
wealth of suggestiveness. At our second 
reading we sought to uncover its intellec- 
tual content under its poetic effusiveness. 
After our third reading we could not but 
regret the lack of that systematic presenta- 
tion of the material which type of pre- 
sentation alone would enable the earnest 
student to construct the theology for which 
the modern world is seeking. 

Written within the idealist tradition 
and with an extensive reference both to 
the history of philosophy and to the 
theories of modern science, the well-in- 
formed reader will find that no representa- 
tive conception of God or theory of re- 
ligious experience is left without critical 
comment. According to the mood of each 
successive essay, God is viewed now ro- 
mantically, after the analogy of a creative 
artistic genius; now scientifically, after the 
analogy of an all-pervading space; now 
metaphysically as a limiting conception or 
a cosmic ideal; now purely religiously as a 
mystical intuition. And always God is 
something more than any analogy or con- 
ception and is some kind of independent 
life. To those who enjoy fine poetic 


prose upon the greatest of all themes, and. 


who appreciate occasional rhapsody, this 
book will be a treasure. 
Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


CHRIST APPROVES COMMUNISM 


Christ’s Alternative to Communism. 
By E. Stanley Jones. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 3802 pp. $2.00. 


“Which will be the Pole Star from which 
humanity will take its reckoning for its 
future course—Marxian Communism or 
the kingdom of God on Earth?” With 
this rhetorical question, Dr. Jones pro- 
ceeds to the answer in a most interesting 
and valuable book. As may be imagined, 
the kingdom of God takes this stellar role. 
Yet there is not the prejudice that we 
might naturally expect against the Com- 
munism of Russia. The author feels that 
the chance of the salvation of society 
through the regeneration of the individual 
is past and the kingdom can come only by 
mass action. Through a decidedly first- 
hand knowledge he has a genuine admira- 
tion for the Russian Communist state. 
His great criticism of it is that it is athe- 


istic and that it employs force and hate 
rather than love to achieve its purpose. 
“There is so much in Communism that 
Christ would approve,” writes Dr. Jones, 
thereby according to his Christology regis- 
tering his own approval. We hold this 
to be the one fault of the book, but it is 
common technique. 

The style is homiletical. The argument 
is full of incidents and anecdotes for the 
light reader and well enough bolstered up 
with scripture to reassure the most timor- 
ous. 

The great charm of the book is that it is 
shot through with Dr. Jones’s own wonder- 
ful personality, and his deep interest in 
humanity is clearly reflected. There is a 
real power and a vital dynamic here that is 
too often lacking in a more erudite and 
carefully considered work. 

Kenneth Cheney Gesner. 


* * 


WOMEN AND WAR 


Why Wars Must Cease. By ten au- 
thors. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 156 pp. $1.00. 


This is a collection of articles by ten 
prominent American women, and is pub- 
lished by the Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War on the tenth anniversary of 
its existence, in the belief “that the na- 
tions have not squarely faced the facts of 
war and that these facts cannot be too 
often reiterated.’’ The chapter headings 
and the names of the writers are both in- 
triguing: Wars must cease “Because the 
War Idea Is Obsolete,’ Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt; ‘“‘Because Wars Waste Human 
Life,’ Mary E. Woolley; ‘‘Because Wars 
Produce Economic Chaos,”’ Mrs. Florence 
Brewer Boeckel; ‘“‘Because Wars Unleash 
Demoralizing Instincts,” Judge Florence 
Allen; “‘Because Wars Interfere with the 
Normal Growth of Civilization,” Jane 
Addams. 

Certain of the names are unfamiliar, 
but obviously each subject was selected to 
build up the thesis that ‘‘war is 100 percent 
mistake,”’ and was assigned to an authority 
on that particular angle of human rela- 
tions. Miss Woolley gives facts of the 
waste of human life she learned in her 
years of service with the Disarmament 
Conference. The mass of these statistics 
of the human cost of the world war is 
staggering, the numbers of wounded and 
killed, the extent of human misery in 
privation and disease, and the pitiful in- 
ventory of the tragic by-products of war. 

The following chapters review in detail 
the material, social, and spiritual devasta- 
tion found in the trail of war, facts and 
figures that seem to prove ‘‘that ordinary 
horse-sense is revolted by the cosmic 
wastefulness of war, that common decency 


is horrified by it, that every one of th 
higher qualities of our nature recoils fray 1 
ieee 1) 
To find a program for causing wars il 
cease is, I suppose, too much to hope fel 
and we must be satisfied by the appeal fj 
more, better, more varied, more flexiby|f} 
more vital education for all the brains || 
every nation, as the first step to be tak 
against war. We may conclude as Jay 
Addams does with ‘‘The vigorous challen}, 
issued by Romain Rolland in the midst | 
the world war: ‘Come my friends, let |} 
make a stand! Can we not resist th 
contagion—whatever its virulence be» 
whether moral, epidemic, or econons 
force.’ ”’ 


Ethel M. Edwards. 


K * 


THE HUSBAND OF MARY 


Joseph, the Husband of Mary. E 
Hiram Graham. New York: The Yor} 
town Press. $2.50. 


Much valuable research is going forwat 
which helps toward an understanding 
the land in which Jesus lived, and the com 
ditions of his world at that time. The 
has long been needed, as well as the wo i 
of interpreters who show us the significand 
of this new knowledge. Great are thi 
gains from new light, and also from th 
focusing of that light. 

Here is a book written by an unusual} 
method and on an unusual theme: a nova] 
of the man who married Mary of Nazaret 
the mother of Jesus. It is a very intez 
esting approach to the study of the times 
the land and the people. 

When we study the life of Jesus himself 
we do get a good deal from the gospels 
and then that knowledge is enriched fror 
other sources. But for this study, whiell 
takes us back into the century precedin# 
the birth of Jesus, there is no scripturg 
with which to start, save very meage} 
genealogical tables of uncertain value. A | 
everyone knows, who is familiar witH 
biblical literature, there is a gap betwee 
the Old Testament and the New, not filled 
entirely by the Apocrypha. The author o 
this work, by diligent search, has obtained 
a knowledge of life in Palestine in this 
pre-Christian century. There he begins 
his writing of his story, which is vivid, ani 
mated and convincing. He carries th¢ 
story of the immediate ancestors of Jesus 
through this time, and then properly give 
the bulk of his story to the man whose 
name gives the title to the book. 

This is an excellent work, which illumi- 
nates the life of the people of the time, and 
the dramatic situations arising from the 
conflict of race, philosophies and religions, 
The ancient world was breaking up, and a 
new era was slowly taking shape. The 
major problem was which elements of the 
older time should survive and make a con- 
tribution to the new life; and also what 
new forces should show creative power. 

Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
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A NEW FRIENDSHIP FORMED 


|To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

| I am enclosing money order for my re- 
|newal to The Christian Register. 

' I take the opportunity to state that 
this journal brings me valuable informa- 
jtion on liberal teachings of today and 
|makes me interested in the Unitarian 
{movement of which I knew nothing before. 
\[ shall remain a permanent subscriber. 

I have a group of Russian friends who 
| would like to know if there is any litera- 
|ture‘on Unitarianism published in Russian, 
jespecially works of Channing, Theodore 
|Parker, Sunderland, ete. 


{ 


PAT: 
| Berkeley, Calif. 


* * 


A MOVIE OF SHARECROPPERS 


}To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As a small contribution to the church in 

the field of social action, we are cooperating 
in the making of a motion picture for use 
in church, Alliance, Laymen’s League and 
forum work next fall. The picture, a six- 
teen millimeter film, can be shown in any 
church using an amateur projector and 
without raising any questions of fire or- 
idinance or insurance regulation. The pic- 
ture will be entitled ““A Tale of Two 
Rivers.”’ In making the picture, most of 
the work of which has already been done, 
the condition of the sharecropper in Ar- 
kansas was carefully surveyed and photo- 
graphed. A condition of bondage and 
uman suffering opened up before our 
eyes as we worked from day to day that 
was at first surprising and then appalling. 
‘The sharecropper’s condition is a national 
disgrace. Hunger, disease and death seem 
to be a part of the very air the people 
‘breathe. 
_ The aim of “‘A Tale of Two Rivers” is to 
present to churches and other groups a 
knowledge of the frightfulness of the share- 
cropper situation on the background of 
almost hopeless conditions in the cotton 
country where free capitalism has had its 
perfect sway contrasted with the economic 
and social elements of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority enterprise that seems to be 
prophetic of a better way of life for the 
people of the Tennessee River Valley. 
The dams, the model cities, the educational 
work, soil-erosion prevention and other 
T. V. A. socialized activities will make up 
the concluding part of the film. The pic- 
ture will thus present and suggest at least 
one way out for a people where free eco- 
nomic relations have led step by step to a 
condition of slavery. 

The film will be subject to rental by 
churches and related groups. The rental 
will be small, only enough to cover in the 
end the money forwarded by certain pri- 
vate individuals to help along the work. 
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Letters to the Editor 


We shall be glad to answer inquiries. In 
fact, we urge that this type of social edu- 
cation be given support in order that 
more vivid and vital elements may find 
their way into our church work. 
H. Lee Jones. 
Eugene W. Sutherland. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
ROBINSON MEETS NICODEMUS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register . 

Conversion or New Birth is necessary 
before one can “enter the kingdom of 
God,” appears to be the conclusion of 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker in his ar- 
ticle entitled, “‘Robinson Meets Nico- 
demus,”’ (June 27 edition of The Register). 
And if you don’t go through this experience 
you are not blessed and cannot be, but are 
condemned or damned, no matter how 
good exemplary life you have led. 

I have been. a reader of The Christian 
Register for almost a life time. Such a 
doctrine it would seem to me is utterly 
opposed to Unitarianism. Lately a num- 
ber of articles of similar trend have ap- 
peared in its columns. So it would seem 
that while many other churches are be- 
coming more liberal the Unitarian Church 
is becoming less liberal, or following or- 
thodox or fundamental doctrine, which 
condemns people who are really good—as 
goodness is known to the ordinary human 
—our relatives, everyday neighbors and 
friends, to an eternity of suffering, or at 
least untold deprivation unless they pass 
through such experiences. 

It would indeed be interesting to have a 
symposium on this subject and to learn 
therefrom how general such belief is among 
our Unitarian clergymen. 

William H. Harris. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

Sena 2k 
CREED OF UNITARIANISM TODAY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I be allowed to say that ‘‘The 
Creed of Unitarianism Today” (The 
Register, July 11), comes at an opportune 
time, answering modern inquiries, clearly 
and candidly setting forth its progressive 
thought to the present time. 

I have perused it carefully a number 
of times, and each time I realize more 
surely its clarity, comprehensiveness and 
unreserved candor. It breathes the very 
spirit of Unitarianism and is invigorating 
and inspiring. I expect to repeat its 
reading many times and profit by it. 

The American Unitarian Association 
could well publish it in pamphlet form for 
distribution. I hope they will do so. 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks, and 
be assured of my appreciation. 

William H. Harris. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


DR. JOY TO BE AT HEAD OF 
A. U. A. PUBLICITY DIVISION 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. Charles R. Joy, an ad- 
ministrative vice-president, was tempora- 
rily released from his present duties to 
head the newly formed division of public 
relations. This division, for some time 
under discussion by the Association’s 
board of directors, will have charge of the 
Association’s information and _ publicity 
service, its relations with the ministers 
and churches, and of all fund-raising efforts 
of the Association. 

In his new position, Dr. Joy will also 
assist the president and the other officers 
of the Association in their work with the 
Commission of Appraisal, now engaged in 
surveying various phases of the Unitarian 
movement in this country. 

In announcing Dr. Joy’s appointment, 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
Association, said, “‘Because of the high 
respect and affection in which Dr. Joy is 
held by the entire fellowship, widely 
known as he is both as a preacher and 
counselor, he is peculiarly fitted for this 
new and important task.” 

Robert F. Duncan of New York, for- 
merly president of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference of Free Churches and now a vice- 
president of the A. U. A. representing the 
New York area, will be temporarily as- 
sociated with Dr. Joy in his new position. 


* * 


SERVICES AT MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


During the month of August at Marble- 
head, Mass., Rev. Edward H. Cotton 
will preach four sermons on the theme, 
“Which Way, America?’”’ The dates and 
subjects are as follows: August 4, “‘Amer- 
ica up to 19385—What Made America 
Great?” August 11, ‘“‘These Days of 
Crisis—What Is Going to Happen?” 
August 18, ‘“‘Mechanics and Religion— 
Their Place in America’”’; August 25, ‘‘Are 
Americans Christians? A survey of 
morals and standards.” 

Visiting delegates of the Essex Federa- 
tion Y. P. R. U. will attend church August 
18. 

* * 


SERVICES AT LITTLETON, N. H. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will preach at the Unitarian Church, 
Littleton, N. H., on Sunday, August 11, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, will preach 
on August 25, and Rey. Alson H. Robinson 
of Plainfield, N. J., on September 1. 

* * 


PENSION SOCIETY BEQUESTS 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
has received bequests of $25,000 from Mrs. 
Clara M. Melvin of Boston, Mass., $1,000* 
from Mrs. Mary Hall Chapin of Chicago, 
Ill., and has received word that a bequest 
of $5,000 has been made by Miss Annetta 
O’Brien Walker of Portland, Me. 
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General Conference Week at Star Island 


Outwardly Star Island was not at its 
best this year for the General Conference 
which closed July 27, but inwardly nothing 
by way of inspiration and enjoyment was 
lacking. The general satisfaction which 
the conference body expressed was largely 
due to an efficient committee headed by 
an efficient chairman, Rev. Wilton E. 
Cross of Taunton, Mass. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., was at his best in 
the quiet service in the meetinghouse 
each morning, at which he took up the 
several mysteries of God, man, Jesus, 
love, and immortality. Dr. Herbert V. 
Neal of Tufts College, a biologist, was no 
less interesting in his morning lectures 
upon “What Is Man?” which were popu- 
larized sufficiently to be entertaining as 
well as informative. 

The conference sermon was preached by 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, whose 
theme, “‘The Road Less Traveled By,” 
was taken from a line by Robert Frost. 
His application of this thought was that 
Unitarianism is not an easy religion, as so 
many believe, but a hard one. It is a re- 
ligion of complete personal responsibility 
in personal relations. The road most 
traveled is that of authority, the easiest 
way. 

The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association was held 
Friday morning, July 26, with Carl B. 
Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor Acad- 
emy, in the chair. Several resolutions 
were adopted, including thanks to Mr. 
Cross and his committee for providing so 
excellent a program; to Robert F. Buxton 
for attention given to the organ in the 
meetinghouse which he overhauled without 
charge prior to the opening of the con- 
ference season; to Mrs. James A. Tufts, 
Jr., for securing funds for the Celia Thax- 
ter memorial garden from the New Hamp- 
shire Alliance branches, and for attending 
to making the garden; to Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine of Lynn, Mass,. for preparing 
and presenting the Celia Thaxter pageant 
which was given Wednesday evening; to 
the Beacon Press, Inc., and Edward A. 
Dame of Concord, N. H., who have main- 
tained a joint book store at the Shoals all 
summer, under the capable management 
of Wallace Gray, and to Mr. Gray himself 
for his good judgment in the selection of 
books and his taste in arranging them. 

A message of regret was voted to Miss 
Sara Comins, who has retired from the 
office of secretary after nine years of ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees presented a reso- 
lution in memory of and in appreciation of 
Mrs. William B. Nichols, so long one of 
the most active friends of the Shoals. An 
appropriate memorial to Mrs. Nichols 
will be planned by a special committee to 
be named for that purpose. 


The president reported that the com- 
mittee to arrange a memorial to Miss Ella 
F. Adams, for many years housekeeper at 
the Oceanic Hotel, had installed a ship’s 
clock over the desk in the lobby and had 
also furnished one of the larger rooms. 

William B. Nichols made the report for 
the fair and other activities for which Mrs. 
Nichols had been responsible for more 
than a decade. The total receipts for the 
year have been $1,712.64, which includes 
$150 from Providence, R. I., for furnishing 
a double room, $143.32 from the New 
England Associate Alliance collection, 
$665.51 from the appeal to the General 
Alliance, $85.20 from dime cards, $158 
from the Congregational Conference fair, 
and other items. 

Of this sum $1,500 was turned over to 
the Star Island Corporation. Other im- 
portant disbursements included the price 
of new curtains for the dining room and 
furniture for some of the rooms. Not as 
much as usual has been expended for re- 
habilitation and replacements. 

Mr. Nichols emphasized that money for 
Star Island must be raised in every way 
possible. Charles S. Bolster in making his 
report as treasurer asked for an increase in 
the number of memberships in the Asso- 
ciation and reported the receipt of $50 
to pay for one more life member, Miss 
Marion McCarthy of West Roxbury, 
Mass. This makes a total of twenty life 
memberships. Mr. Wetherell reported 
that the Star Island Corporation had re- 
cently received $1,000 from the American 
Unitarian Association, the first official con- 
tribution of that organization to the move- 
ment. This sum was made available from 
the Williams fund to be expended in New 
Hampshire. Mr. Wetherell read the an- 
nual report of the Worcester County Star 
Island Club and suggested that Shoals 
clubs and special Shoals programs in the 
home churches constitute excellent meth- 
ods of stimulating and sustaining interest 
in the Shoals throughout the year. 

A letter was read conveying to the As- 
sociation the best wishes of the first presi- 
dent of the Star Island Corporation, Dr. 
William I. Lawrance, of Berkeley, Calif. 
A resumption of the former custom of hold- 
ing a Shoals reunion in Boston on the first 
Saturday in December was voted, with the 
understanding that this would not pre- 
clude a joint reunion with the Congrega- 
tionalists if one should be desired. 

Mr. Bolster urged that Shoalers make an 
attempt to introduce others to Star Island, 
and expressed the conviction that more 
people ought to know and enjoy the place. 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue asked that ideas 
on spreading wider knowledge of the island 
and the summer conferences be sent to her 
in writing at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: honorary president, Thomas H. 


Wetherell; vice- haden Dr. Charles} b 
Joy of Boston, Rev. Lyman V. ‘Rutledgedl 
Dedham, Mass., and Mr. Nichols; seq 
tary, Mrs. Donahue; treasurer, Mr. a 
ster; directors for three years, Dr. Perki} 
Miss Eva B. Wheeler of Marlboro, Masifi 
Miss Margaret Nichols of Salem, Mas} 

and Harry W. Haynes of Brooklyn, N. 18 
director for one year to replace 

Donahue, resigned, Miss Ethel M. Pie 
of Needham, Mass. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, director of study 
of the Commission of Appraisal, presid 
at a panel discussion of Unitarians a, 
their religious values, the need of U4 
tarianism in the way of leadership, soc 
radicalism, and the relative importance | 
religious education in the activities of 
A. U. A. The members of the panel we 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohi 
Dr. Perkins; Rev. Dan Huntington Fe} 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass.; and Miss Ru} 
M. Twiss of Newton Center, Mass 
Lupton was the banquet speaker Fridé 
evening, and Mr. Wetherell presided. 
vaudeville program was given und} 
the direction of Mrs. Edward W. Ha 

of West Medford, Mass., after the bay 
quet. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Cell 
Thaxter memorial garden was dedicate|} 
with Mr. Wetherell presiding. Mr. Cro 
read an appropriate poeem—Mrs. Thaxter}} 
“My Garden”’—and ‘Mrs. Thaxter,” im} 
personated by Mrs. Murdock M. Clark 
Marblehead, Mass., sauntered through t 
garden plucking flowers. 

In the evening a pageant consisting « 
eight episodes in the life of Mrs. Thaxt¢ 
was presented under the direction of Mr; 
Valentine. The scenes opened with thi 
Laighton family arriving at White Isla 
when Celia was four years old. Othe 


| 
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teaching the three Laighton children; t 
Thaxter cottage where Mr. and Mrs 
Thaxter were entertaining a group 4a 
friends, among whom were Nathanié 
Hawthorne, Rev. John Weiss, and otherg 
Mrs. Thaxter reading her first published 
poem, ‘‘Land-locked”; a group of inti 
mates in 1863 which included Nathanie 
Hawthorne, John Greenleaf Whittie 
James Russell Lowell, J. K. Paine, Wil 
liam Mason, Mr. and Mrs. William Morri 
Hunt, Thomas Wentworth Higginsor 
and others. The seventh scene showec 
Celia listening to music from Beethover 
being played by Paine, and the final scen 
displayed a large portrait of Mrs. Thaxte 
in her garden, painted by Mr. Rutledge 
The readings were given by Mr. Cross 
A second evening was devoted to Mrs 
Thaxter, with a program consisting of : 
lecture prepared by Professor Kenneth O 
Myrick of Tufts College and read by Mr 
Fenn because of Professor Myrick’s ill 
ness. 
Jessie E. Donahue. 
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| Every city or town has its ministerial 
lirganization, a Protestant ministers’ fed- 
‘ration, or if the city is large enough a de- 
jominational fellowship. Through these 
‘roups union services, joint projects in 
}vangelism, and sometimes other com- 
nunity projects are fostered. A somewhat 
lifferent kind of ministerial organization 
tas been formed in Central Queens, New 
fork City. It is called the Ministers’ 
‘Jouncil for Social Action, and is an inter- 
faith, inter-racial group headed by Rev. 
Jale DeWitt, minister of the Hollis 
\Jnitarian Church. The Council includes 
‘bout twenty ministers from ten Protes- 
ant denominations, including three Negro 
jepresentatives and several Jewish rabbis. 
ihe Council had its origin in a small con- 
‘erence of three ministers and a rabbi. 
invitations were extended to a number of 
»thers known to be definitely interested in 
focial questions, and an organization was 
‘ffected when ten names had been se- 
jured. 
The letterhead of the organization car- 
ties the simple statement of purpose, ‘“To 
mcourage concerted expression of ethical 
ypinion on social issues.’””’ The plan has 
seen not to add the burden of more meet- 
mgs to the already overloaded schedules 
f the members, but to provide machinery 
vhereby their attitudes might be given 
soncerted expression in the community 
ind whereby those most interested could 
ave a means of action. The executive 
‘ommittee meets about every two weeks 
so consider projects, and committees gather 
nformation and call upon various authori- 
ties with reference to action. When public 
statements are to be issued they are formu- 
ated by the executive committee and con- 
idered by all who can give time to them. 
(They are then sent to the complete list 
for signatures. With the list of signatures 
hey are given to the press, sent to the 
uthorities concerned, and called to the 
attention of the congregations of the 
various churches whose ministers are 
-epresented. Further action is urged by 
she church groups on the questions in- 
volved. 
Statements have been issued on the 
shild-labor amendment, the Pacific naval 
manuevers, and other questions, some of 
-ocal importance only. One committee is 
working on housing conditions and racial 
discrimination in the Negro section of 
South Jamaica, one is concerned with aca- 
demic freedom in the New York City 
high schools and city administered colleges, 
and another with the right of the unem- 
ployed to organize. It is expected that 
action will be taken on each of these mat- 
ters in the early fall. , 
The Council has cooperated in certain 
instances with other local organizations 
such as the League for Equal Opportunities, 
which was active in securing positions for 
colored physicians on the staff of the new 
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Ministers Unite for Social Action 


Queensborough General Hospital, the 
American League Against War and Fas- 
cism, and a merchants’ association inter- 
ested in better housing. An arrangement 
has been made with the Long Island daily 
press for members of the Council to write 
the weekly sermonette, using social ques- 
tions for subject matter, for a period of 
three months. An experiment in preaching 
was made on the Sunday before Memorial 
Day. A number of ministers preached on 
“The Liberal Concept of Americanism,” 
and attacked William Randolph Hearst 
as an example of pseudo-Americanism. 

The Council was organized several 
months ago and is in many ways experi- 
mental. It is, however, a very promising 
method of strengthening the constructive 
social influence of the churches. 


* * 


MR. SECRIST RESIGNS 


Rev. Henry T. Secrist, minister of the 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Mel- 
rose, Mass., since 1920, has presented his 
resignation, to take effect September 1, at 
which time he and Mrs. Secrist will take 
up their residence in Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Secrist, who served Unitarian 
parishes in Milwaukee, Wis., Roxbury, 
Mass., and Meadville, Pa., from the time 
of his ordination in 1891 until going to 
Melrose, plans to retire from the active 


ministry. 
* ES 


QUESTIONS ON PEACE AND WAR 


Why do not peace societies unite in one 
great organization? Why did Socialists 
and Christians enlist in the World War? 
Did pacifists break their promises in 1914 
to 1917? How did conscientious objectors 
differ from “slackers”? What was the 
stand of the American Socialist Party 
during the World War? How do the 
anti-war tactics of Communism and War 
Resistance differ? How old is the War 
Resisters’ movement? 

These questions and many others are 
answered in a sixteen-page booklet en- 
titled ‘‘The Beginnings of War Resist- 
ance,’ which is available for five cents 
from the War Resisters League, 171 West 
12th Street, New York, N. Y. The author, 
Dr. Jessie Wallace Hughan, is a Unitarian 
and the founder and secretary of the 


League. 
* * 


KANSAS YOUNG PEOPLE 


Over the weekend of September 1, the 
Kansas Federation of Liberal Young 
Peopie, composed of Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union groups in the state of Kansas, 
is holding its third annual summer con- 
ference. The conference will again be held 
in Brown Memorial Park in Abilene, with 
Virginia Arnold of Salina, and Mary Anne 
Stroud of Topeka, in charge. 


NEWTON UNITARIANS RUN 
IN MAYORALTY ELECTION 

To an impartial observer it looks as 
though the odds are in favor of keeping the 
mayoralty of the city of Newton, Mass., 
within the Unitarian denomination, or, at 
least, in friendly hands, when the present 
mayor, Sinclair Weeks, a member of the 
First Unitarian Society, retires. 

One of the candidates to succeed Mr. 
Weeks is Major General Daniel Needham, 
likewise a member of the First Unitarian 
Society and a Unitarian layman. Another 
is Paul Harris Drake, formerly minister 
of Unitarian churches at Pembroke, 
Mass., Beverly, Mass., Saco, Me., Port- 
land, Me., and Dorchester, Mass.; while 
Edwin O. Childs, a third candidate, has 
occupied the pulpit of the Newton Centre 
Unitarian Society on a Laymen’s Sunday. 

The religious affiliations of the other 
two contestants, Sidney B. Holden and 
Dr. T. Morton Gallagher, are unknown to 
The Register at this writing. 


WORCESTER FEDERATION 
MEETS AT ROWE CAMP 

Forty-six members of the Worcester 
Federation of Young People and _ their 
conference leaders and guests were present 
at Rowe Camp during the week of July 
13-21. Through experienced leadership 
and sympathetic understanding Dr. and 
Mrs. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes of North- 
boro, Mass., the camp advisers, brought 
the group together as a congenial family, 
helping each member to find his place in 
making the week a happier experience for 
everyone. 

Rey. Herman F. Lion of Lawrence, 
Mass., was the conference leader. In ad- 
dition to the group discussions Mr. Lion 
held personal conferences with each camper 
to consider ways of overcoming obstacles 
that prevent the fullest living of life. Miss 
Betsy Dekema of Boston, Mass., outlined 
to the conference new program material, 
and furnished inspiration for the building 
of better local young people’s societies. 

On ‘Cooperation Day” Clarence Hill, 
president of the Worcester Conference, 
challenged the young people to greater 
cooperation with churches and ministers. 
The campers asked Mr. Hill to revive the 
custom of inviting the Federation to join 
with the conference at its annual meeting. 

The directors of the Federation laid plans 
for a “Federation Week” in 1936, during 
which special neighborhood meetings will 
be held, and which will be terminated by 
a weekend conference at Uxbridge, Mass. 

Each camp day began with a chapel 
service conducted on the porch of Bonnie 
Blink, and each day ended with a simple 
candlelight service in the little stone chapel. 
Recreational activities under the leader- 
ship of Miss Thelma Payne, a director of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, suc- 
cessfully balanced the camp program. 

Betty Har ey, 
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SUNSET HALL RESIDENTS 
OBSERVE GOLDEN WEDDING 


Fifty golden roses, fifty golden gladioli, 
and letters and congratulatory cards from 
all parts of the United States poured in 
upon Mr. and Mrs. William H. Delles, .as 
they observed their fiftieth wedding an- 
niversary, June 30, at Sunset Hall, the 
home for aged liberal men and women in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

To the music of the familiar Lohengrin 
Wedding March, Mr. and Mrs. Delles de- 
scended the wide walnut staircase of the 
Hall to greet more than forty friends as- 
sembled to extend affection and good 
wishes. Dr. Ernest Caldecott, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, said the kindly things which 
seem always to occur to him at the proper 
moments, and then the residents and 
guests of the home joined in an old- 
fashioned ‘“‘sing.’”’ Miss Jane Lloyd- 
Jones, daughter of the house physician, re- 
cited an original composition. 

The bride of fifty years ago cut the first 
slice of the rose-garlanded golden wedding 
cake with dignity and accuracy, where- 
upon the groom rose to the occasion, and 
with serene precision cut the second. 
Rey. E. Burdette Backus, a former minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, and Mrs. 
M. M. Mangasarian assisted as this rite 
proceeded until the beautiful cake, a gift 
from Mrs. Irene Kern, president of the 
board of directors of Sunset Hall, was en- 
tirely apportioned. 

Mrs. Stella B. Wright, director of the 
Hall, and the proud residents, took pleas- 
ure in displaying to their guests the 
spacious rooms and comfortable ac- 
commodations of their home, and the gala 
day of rejoicing was declared by all to be 
one that would stand out forever in mem- 
ory. 

Anna L. Thompson. 
* * 
ALLIANCE AT ROWE CAMP 


Rowe Camp was host during the period 
from July 8-12 to the sixth annual Alli- 
ance Week. The camp family this year 
numbered sixteen members for the entire 
session, with thirty-five guests present for 
one day. The total attendance of fifty-one 
for the week represented twelve Alliance 
branches, including the first delegate from 
an Evening Alliance to attend the annual 
conference. Springfield, Mass., was the 
city to send this delegate, and it is hoped 
that coming conferences will find the ex- 
ample followed by other branches. 

Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, chairman of the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange, proved a de- 
lightful and helpful leader. Her general 
topic for the session was ‘‘Rays of Sun- 
shine.”” On Tuesday morning Mrs. Stey- 
ens spoke on “Our Alliance,’”’ describing 
the organization briefly and telling of the 
work of the various departments. She 
quoted from the tribute paid the Alliance 
by Rey. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., and said that the Alliance is a ray 


of sunshine in the Unitarian fellowship. 

Speaking on ‘Our Cheerful Letter,” 
Mrs. Stevens, who has devoted her ear- 
nest efforts to this field of Alliance work 
for years, recounted in detail the varied 
work of the exchange. This has developed 
to remarkable breadth, she said, and has 
attained almost incredible results. It is a 
veritable ray of sunshine in many a dark 
corner of the country. 

The talk on ‘‘Our Church” was based 
on a stirring sermon by Dr. Thomas Van 
Ness, emphasizing the value of church at- 
tendance. Those who fail to attend ser- 
vices of worship regularly, according to 
the speaker, miss an aid to the develop- 
ment of the side of human nature that most 
needs developing. Uniting with a church 
is an expression of loyalty. Though Uni- 
tarians have no fixed creed they have 
faith, and the positive side of that faith 
should be kept prominent. Unitarians 
should everywhere show an honest and 
sincere effort to seek the truth, to know the 
truth, and to live the truth as they see it. 

There was a stimulating discussion at 
each meeting, and between sessions smaller 
groups followed up thoughts suggested by 
the larger gatherings. A charming spirit of 
friendly cooperation and of comradeship 
prevailed throughout the week. 

Harriet R. Pease. 


* * 


NEW CHURCH AT MELROSE 

Negotiations for the merger of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches of Mel- 
rose, Mass., having failed through an ad- 
verse vote by the Universalists, the Uni- 
tarian Society is progressing with the 
construction of a new building to replace 
the one dedicated in 1872 and torn down a 
few years ago. The new building, which 
will stand on the same site as did its pre- 
decessor, was designed by William Roger 
Greeley. Through the generosity of Mrs. 
F. P. Bowden, the church has acquired the 
plot of ground and house adjoining the 
original property, and it is planned to util- 
ize the additional land in the construction 
of the new church. Mrs. Bowden’s gift 
was in memory of the late Frederick P. 
Bowden. 

CALLED TO WINCHENDON 


Rev. William E. Billingham, minister 
since 1931 of the Unitarian churches at 
South Natick and Sherborn, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Church of the Unity, Winchendon, Mass. 
Mr. Billingham will begin his work in 
Winchendon September 1. 


* * 


Chicago, Il].—The People’s Church re- 
cently observed the twenty-third anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley. The church closed for the summer re- 
cess on June 9, with the largest attendance 
of the year at the morning services, over 
2,000 people being present. One hundred 
and fifty-six new members have united 
with the church this year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 


UNITARIAN PENSION SOCIE 


Previously reported fiu.: 2 oes ohne 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Barre, Mass.. 
All Souls’ Church, Evanston, Ill. ......... 
Second Congregational Meetinghouse, Nan- 
theket; Masa 30. naads «eres ne ees 
Mrs. May C. Stickney, Anacortes, Wash. . 
Women’s Alliance, Toledo, Ohio 
Women’s Alliance, Hartford, Conn. ...... 
Evening Alliance, Melrose, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church of Essex County, 
Orange, Nad) a ibe eae ie eee 
Judge James P. Parmenter, Arlington, 
Milas Tags stcla wrens aig ausieserete atts eae aeere eee 
An Active Minister nv. sr <iciei ates aeieieier 
Jessie D. Patton, Washington, D. C. 
First Congregational Parish, Canton, 
MASS) ei Ata sdsiscs: = thtater rote a er ee exes 
Women’s Alliance, Waverly, Mass........ 
First Unitarian Society, All Souls’ Church, 
Schenectady; Nu Wo fe: See tc 
Women’s Alliance, Hyde Park, Mass. .... 
Women’s Alliance, Hinsdale, Ill. ........ 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Mel- 
rose, Mass.) 0.5.6 «ec ucrreceiee tiem ite 
Second Church, Salem, Mass. ........... 
First Parish, Wayland, Mass. 
Unitarian Church of Staten Island, N. Y... 
The Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass. . 
Church of the Brotherhood, Chicago, IIl. . 
Third Congregational Society, Hingham, 


First Congregational Society, Castine, Me. 
Women’s Alliance, Castine, Me. ......... 
First Congregational Parish, Milton, Mass. 
Dr. Abraham Rihbany, Brookline, Mass. . 
First Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif. .. 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Liberal Christian Congregational Society, 

Holyoke} Miass<2 0, i ote ee oe 
Unitarian Church, Charleston, S. C. 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. J. . 
First Church in Boston, Mass. .......... 
Women’s Alliance, Hingham, Mass. 
Ladies’ Social and Benevolent Society, 

Peterboro, N. H. 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 

Paoli, Pa. 


Wass? se Lickin te es oe eee 
Women’s Alliance, Tulsa, Okla........... 
Women’s Alliance, San Diego, Calif. ..... 
New York League of Unitarian Women, 

New York City, N.Y. .... 


Unity Church, Montelair, N. J. ......... 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian Church, 

Ware? Massi.. oa eS eee ee 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 
Unitarian Church, Quincy, Ill. .......... 
Gorham Dana, Brookline, Mass. ........ 
First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis. . 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.’ . 
First Unitarian Church, Long Beach, Calif. 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Brattle- 

Dory Vib. canes oeetomie a eee ee 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md. . 
Women’s Alliance, Ithaca, N. Y. ........ 
First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass. .... 
Second Congregational Society, North- 

ampton, Masst oo grsntcite, sar ee ees 
Social Union Alliance, Hubbardston, 

Mass!s. 59 feo Sot Att ee ee 
Winured G. Douthit Alliance, Shelby- 

ville, Ill. 


Mass. is scuttace Maen eR ee eee 


Mass Sere oa gies eee eee 


$9,741.85 


Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer. 
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Church Announcements 


_ BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
‘and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Mornirg prayer. August 11, sermon by Rev. 
Russell J. Clinchy, Washington, D.C. August 18, 
sermon by Rey. Wm. Safford Jones, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 


Proctor Academy 
THE CAMPAIGN IS NOW ON 


| Proctor must raise $50,000 this year to put it on a 
sound financial basis. The Finance Committee has a 
jplan to fit every purse. 


Every Unitarian is asked to do his share 


THE PLAN 
. Immediate gifts of large or moderate size. 
. Later on a dollar to five dollars. 
. Alife annuity plan especially for those over 
60 years of age who do not wish to lose any 
income during life but who would be willing 
to bequeath something to Proctor. 


Bayer oss 


|D. Bequests by will to build up an endowment 
fund. 


Contributions may be sent to or information. received from 


l25 BEACON STREET -:- -:- -: BOSTON 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
| LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
‘100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
1100 Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - 1.50 up 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Churchman Defence Fund 


Boston Branch 


Sponsored by the Church Press Club of Boston 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, Zion’s Herald, President 
Dr. William E. Gilroy, Advance, Secretary and Treasurer 


Judgment has been entered against 
The Churchman of 19 East 47th Street, 
New York City, and its editor, Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler, for $10,200 in a suit for 
libel. Dr. Shipler is a courageous leader 
in the movement backed by practically all 
church papers in the United States to 


clean up the movies. His fellow editors 


of every faith are determined that a single 
mistake shall not wreck his paper and 
ruin his great work. Money is needed 
to push an appeal to a higher court and 
to satisfy the judgment if necessary. 


At a meeting of the Church Press Club of Boston 
it was voted unanimously to make a 


public appeal for funds 


Make checks payable to 
The Churchman Defence Fund 


and send to 


Dr. William E. Gilroy 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


Two girl friends met in the street one 
day. ‘I hear you’ve broken off your en- 
gagement,”’ said one of them. 

“Oh, my dear, yes,’ answered the 
other. “Jack simply became impossible. 
He criticized the way I dressed, objected 
to my friends and always expected me to 
be at his beck and call. Then, on top of 
all that, he suddenly went off and married 
another girl. So I simply made up my 
mind to have nothing more to do with 
him.”’— Kitchener Record. 

Fortune-Teller: ‘Madam, you will visit 
many foreign lands and the courts of kings 
and queens. You-will conquer all rivals 
and mdrry the man of your choice. He 
will be tall, dark, and handsome, aris- 
toeratic, young and rich.” 

The Client: ‘Oh, isn’t that lovely! 
Now tell me just one more thing. How 
will I get rid of my present husband?’”’— 
Troy Times-Record. 

* * 

Tommie had always been much afraid 
of dogs. 

One day, after a struggle to get him to 
pass a large dog which stood on the corner, 
his mother scolded him for his unnecessary 
fear. 

“Well,” was the reply, “‘you’d be afraid 
of dogs if you was as low down as I am.”’— 
Parents’ Magazine. 

* * 

A little boy of six years came homesand 
announced that his class had learned a 
new song. 

“What was it?”’ asked his proud mother. 

“Tt was a carol,” he said, ‘‘called ‘Wild 
Shepherds Washed Their Frocks by 
Nights.’”’—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Our old friend Rastus was in trouble 
again, and the sheriff asked him if he were 
guilty or not guilty. 

“Guilty, suh, I think,” replied Rastus, 
“but I’d better be tried to make sure of it.” 
—Montreal Star. 

* * 

The supper will be held at 6.80, in the 
State Prison at Thomaston. It is ex- 
pected that the attendance will be large, 
as that is a popular place of assembly.— 
Damariscotia (Maine) paper. 

* * 


“Have you ever speculated on why 
you are so popular in your neighborhood?” 
“No, except that I told my neighbors 
that I always played the saxophone when 
I got lonely.” —Ottawa Citizen. 
23S 
“‘Who’s that brunette over there?” 
“That’s Tom’s girl.” 
“Why, I thought he went with a blonde.” 
“He did. But she dyed.”—Huachange. 
* * 
Customer: “Have you a book called 
‘Man, the Master of Women?’ ” 
Salesgirl: ‘‘Fiction department, on the 
other side, sir.”’—EH xchange. 


| 


DIRECTORS: 


Of Religéous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


=-) 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Braneh Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Heips children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry ¢ 
today. Association with the Un 
versity of Chicago adds to 
School’s own curriculum a wid| 
variety of subjects. For info 


Lhe 
tion address | 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. P| 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago | 


ARCO MARROW, of Topeka, Kans 
Assistant Publisher of the Capper Pul 
lications, whose address at the last Mic 
Western Convention of the Laymen’s Leag 
was received with such enthusiasm, has jus 
been engaged to address the Eastern Co 
vention on “Can Democracy Be Saved?! 
The Convention is scheduled for the 
Nichewaug Inn, Petersham, Mass. 
Friday to Sunday, September 20-22. 


The MISSES ALLEN 
S (GH Oro 


College and cultural courses for girls. Devel- 
opment of individual character. Friendly at- 

— mosphere. Outdoor sports. Resident, day 
and five-day pupils. All college faculty. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
Tel. 0131 WESt Newton, Mass. 


The CHALLENGE and the PROMISE 
of the FUTURE 


More than ever before, Youth turns to maturity for spiritual guidance. Ethi- 
cal, intellectual, and religious conceptions are changing, and our young people 


are eager for ieadership. 


In the bright pattern of the fabric Youth weaves today lie the beauty and the 


strength of the garment age will wear tomorrow. 


And what Youth receives from our hands today will be the fruits they, in turn, 
will pass on to other generations in the years to come. 


The National Library Committee invites your cooperation in placing The 
Christian Register in every college library in America. Here is an opportunity 


to mold the thought of hundreds of lives. 


Surely Unitarians will answer this appeal! 


The National Library Committee 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


